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American leaders. Of these Eugene Debs, a raflway union organizer and the dominant figure in the Pullman strike, was outstanding because of his "Americanism" and his attractive personality. The new movement, which took the name Socialist party, made phenomenal headway in spite of the vitriolic denunciations of de Leon and the persisting obstacles to the spread of socialist doctrine. The Appeal to Reason, edited at Girard, Kansas, reached many thousands of people in country and city alike, and the Internationalist Socialist Review provided a vehicle for the writings of a group of literary men and women who had become or were to become converts. Brilliant writers expounded socialist theory and practice. A. M Simons interpreted American history from a Marxist point of view. Others publicized the socialist platitudes, Upton Sinclair and Jack London, in essays and novels, gave the cause additional prestige. By 1912 the party had learned to combine its revolutionary ideology with many of the traditional and idealistic values of American individualism. In that year it mustered almost a million votes in a presidential election in which two of the three major candidates bid impressively for radical support.
Although destined to make no such political showing as Marxian socialism did in the United States, the varieties of socialism stigmatized by the Marxists as Utopian nevertheless were far more to the taste of middle-class American professional men and women. The Utopian impulse in socialism expressed itself not as it had done in the 1840s in the advocacy of Fourieristic communities, but rather through literary mediums and religious channels. Virtually all of the forty-odd Utopian novels appearing between 1885 and 1900 and all of the writings of the Christian socialists repudiated the doctrine of class struggle and maintained that collectivism could be realized through education and political and religious appeals. Utopian and Christian socialists assumed that human nature is essentially good and reasonable and that the achievement of socialism through love is in full accord with God's law.
By far the most impressive and influential of the literary expressions of non-Marxist socialism was Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward (1887). The social ideas in this Utopian romance and in its sequel, Equality .(1897), were simple enough. Competition as it existed in the American economic system was. assumed to be merely the application of "the brutal law of the survival of the strongest and most cunning/* But competition did not rule alone; coexistent with it was the law of the